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sombre energy of Delacroix or the sharp realism of Gerome. He 
translated the poetry of the East as an idyl, not as an epic, as by 
the first ; or a guide-book, as by the second. He painted what he 
saw with the tender fidelity of a lover, not with the pitiless accu- 
racy of an anatomist. He gives us the grace and poetry of Ori- 
ental life, the dignity of its white-robed sheiks, the lithe agility of 
its cavaliers, the beauty of its sunshine and its skies. His pencil 
loves to caress the dainty outline of an Arab steed, and lingers 
tenderly on the details of foliage and architecture. Though some- 
times tragic, he is never coarse. He has moved all the grosser 
features of Eastern life into the background, revealing to us only 
images that can charm and delight. Yet the grace and delicacy 
of his pencil were not unallied to strength. There is great force in 
many of his scenes. His ' Sand-storm in an Oasis,' for instance, 
is wonderfully powerful. The yellow, lurid light, the clouds of 
sand that cover the sky and obscure the sun, the trees bowing be- 
fore the coming blast, the universal aspect of desolation beneath 
the coming terror, are admirably rendered. His ' Wind-storm in 
the Desert ' is also remarkable for the accuracy and vigour of its 
details. Amid the whirl of the tempest the Arabs have stopped 
beneath the darkening sky, and strive, but in vain, to gather their 
garments closely around them. Their horses are conscious of the 
danger, and cower together with an almost human expression of 
appealing terror in their dilated eyes. Above, a whirling mass of 
leaden-hued clouds goes hurrying onward before the tempest, while 
every blade of grass on the else-barren plain is swept level to the 
ground. A darker tragedy is that depicted in the ' Land of Thirst,' 
a large-sized picture wherein is shown a sandy plain strewed with 
rocks beneath the hot, pitiless glare of an African sun, while on 
sand-heap and rocky mound lie the white-clad forms of Arabs and 
negroes who have sunk down there to perish. But the genius of 
Fromentin is less at home amid such subjects than with less pain- 
ful scenes — Arabs hawking, Egyptian girls drawing water, sheiks 
at prayer, the Nile beneath the rosy radiance of the after-glow, 
and Venice lighted by the lingering rays of an Italian sunset. 
Of the amateurs represented in this collection the most promi- 



nent were M. Alexandre Dumas, Baron Rothschild, M. Laurent 
Richard, and M. Verde-Delisle. This last-named gentleman be- 
came the purchaser at the Fromentin sale of nearly all the draw- 
ings and sketches left by the illustrious artist. The next exhibition 
at the ficole des Beaux Arts will be that of the works of Diaz. 

The most important private collection of pictures that has been 
offered at public sale in Paris for a long time has undoubtedly been 
that of M. Oppenheim, a wealthy banker, who spent years in form- 
ing the gallery which by his decease is now dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven. He was accustomed to purchase each year one 
or more of the most remarkable works at the Salon, yet without 
ceasing his researches amid the works of those artists already de- 
ceased, or who had ceased to exhibit. He possessed no less than 
six Meissoniers, three of which, 'The Arquebusier,' 'The Stand- 
ard-Bearer,' and ' A Warrior,' are single figures ; the other three, 
' A Song,' ' Innocent and Crafty,' and ' The Sergeant's Portrait,' 
are compositions containing from two to nine personages. These 
works are specially interesting as showing the genius of the artist 
at different phases in his career, the earliest one having been paint- 
ed in 1853, and the latest in 1874. Isabey is represented by one of 
his finest works, ' A Religious Ceremony at Delft in the Sixteenth 
Century ; ' Decamps by his ' Turkish Butcher ; ' and Delacroix by 
his ' Two Foscari,' a sombre and painful picture, full of tragic in- 
terest. From Marilhat, whose works are of comparative rarity, 
M. Oppenheim possessed two splendid scenes of Oriental life, the 
' Ruins in the Environs of Cairo,' and the ' Gardens of an Egyp- 
tian Palace.' The ' Ravine,' by Fromentin, was one of the great 
successes of the Saloji of 1874. He owned also one of the two 
pictures that won for Gerome the Medal of Honour in 1875, the 
Frederick the Great known as ' Rex Tibicen.' Corot was repre- 
sented by three fine landscapes, Diaz by two, and Rousseau by two 
also, one of which, ' La Clairiere,' has been pronounced one of his 
finest works. These are but a few out of the many gems included 
in the collection of modern painters. There were but few pictures 
by the old masters, and those chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. Lucy H. Hooper. 



SPRING EXHIBITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF ARTS. 




HE forty-eighth annual exhibition of the Academy 
of Fine Arts was opened on April 23rd ; and, 
though the fresh features which distinguish this 
from other exhibitions are neither numerous nor 
remarkable, there is, nevertheless, a good deal 
that is interesting in the large and somewhat mis- 
cellaneous collection of paintings, engravings, and 
other objects of Art. The Academy's own pictures, including the 
Wittkamp, Gilpin, Cope, West, and Allston galleries of paintings, 
have come out of hiding. In the Northern galleries are many of 
the finest pictures of the recent Loan Collection and other exam- 
ples of foreign Art-work from private galleries ; and one or two 
galleries are hung with recent works of Philadelphia artists. Ma- 
kart's ' Cornaro ' and two ' Abundantis,' of course, form promi- 
nent features in the display. There remain also several cases of 
metal-work, carvings, and pottery, from the Museum Exhibition, 
and down-stairs some two hundred prints from Mr. Claghorn's 
collection are hung upon the walls. Then there are the excellent 
collection of casts from the antique, and a variety of other things 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

The growing taste for water-colours is manifest in the fact that 
one room is almost entirely occupied by them. Several Philadel- 
phia painters in oil make this season their first appearance in this 
vehicle. The school is best represented by P. Moran, George C. 
Lambdin, and Fidelia Bridges. The former, indeed, is much the 
most extensive of the Philadelphia exhibitors, and he gives both 
quality and quantity. His excellent etchings, which are very varied 
in style and subject, and show a thorough mastery over the re- 
sources of the etching-needle ; ' The Matador,' by Vibert ; and a 
landscape, by J. L. Williams, are among the best in this depart- 
ment in conception and general treatment. The several studies of 
birds, grass, &c., by Miss F. Bridges— especially the gem entitled 



' A Pasture,' a bit of grassy ground overhung with grey sky, and 
with swallows darting here and there through the air — show some 
excellent work. Among the monochromes are Mr. Reich's fine 
' Portrait of an Irishman ' in crayon, and a charcoal-drawing of 
'Michael Angelo blind, musing over the Torso,' by Mr. S. I. Fer- 
ris. This last is an elaborate work of decided merit, but why the 
artist blinded Michael Angelo we are unable to discover in history. 

The gem of the whole display of (here) new oil-paintings is pro- 
bably ' The Golden Wedding,' by Knaus. It was painted several 
years ago, and represents the aged couple who are celebrating 
their golden wedding dancing on the green, surrounded by several 
generations of their relatives and friends. If the drawing is not 
faultless, it would take a good artist to detect the faults ; the com- 
position is excellent, and the character and emotions of each figure 
in the scene are expressed very skilfully by attitxide and gesture. 
Some of the colours of this picture have faded somewhat, but the 
beauty of the composition and flesh-painting remains, and the 
whole is so full of life, atmosphere, and Nature, and so richly har- 
monious in its treatment, that the visitor involuntarily returns to it 
again and again, each new inspection developing fresh beauties. 
This artist is also represented by one of the gems of the recent 
Loan Exhibition—' Lullaby,' a litde girl singing to a dog she is 
nursing. 

Two of the most attractive pictures are a flock of sheep, ' They 
■ know not the Voice of Strangers,' by N. H. Trotter; and 'The 
Valley of the Ammonoosuck,' by Lewis. The first is a valuable 
specimen of animal-painting ; the landscape in the background, 
however, is treated too much as a mere adjunct, and, though the 
contrast adds to the effect of the leading features of the picture, it 
is none the less painful. Mr. Trotter's ' Fading Race,' a herd of 
buffaloes speeding toward the setting sun, is poetical in concep- 
tion, and both in matter and in manner is much the best work 
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that the artist has produced for a long time. The landscape by 
Lewis has all the richness of colouring and cheerfulness of tone 
which distinguish his method, and, if it is not Nature mirrored, 
it is Nature very charmingly complimented. 

Mr. Moran's oil-paintings are a humorous illustration of Burns's 
lines — 

*^ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursers as others see us ! " 

and a couple of very clever studies, entitled ' The Stable-Door ' and 
'Twilight.' Mr. G. H. McCord's painting of ' Sleepy Hollow ' is 
worthy of notice, both from the subject and its treatment. The 
artist has succeeded very creditably in portraying the impression 
suggested in "The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," describing the re- 
pose of the locality, and at the same time adhering to its literal 
character in the immediate surroundings of the old church, the 
trees, &c. In the east corridor there is a pretty specimen of animal- 
painting by Robbe. It is a pair of sheep and two lambs resting on 
a hill-side, but the drawing, colouring, and general treatment, are 
both delicate and sympathetic, without being weak. A large paint- 
ing of ' Kauy-a-hoor-a,' Trenton Falls, New York, by J. R. Sword, 
is a bold yet delicately-treated piece of work. Great skill is shown 
in the painting of the rocks and water, and in the distribution of 
light, while the foliage has a rich suggestion of exuberant forest-life. 

Mr. T. Richards is represented by one of his carefully-elaborated 
Wissahickon studies, made in 1870, but he has done finer things 
both before and since this work was painted. ' The Bluffs on the 
Coast of France,' by Mr. Harry Case, is a spirited study in the 
French manner. Two opulently-coloured Eastern scenes, by Mr. 
S. Parrish, also show the traces of foreign influence in their style. 
' Indian Rock, Wissahickon,' is a familiar bit of landscape worthily 
reproduced by T. B. Craig. The scene is caught during an au- 
tumn day, and the contrast between the bright, glowing tints of the 
maples and the pure, deep green of the pines is strongly depicted. 

Mr. F. De Bourg Richards has two companion-pieces — ' Twin 
Lakes, Colorado," and 'Lake Lucerne, Switzerland' — subjects 
which are strikingly contrasted, and handled with considerable 
skill and dramatic effect. ' Lake Lucerne ' is shown in an open 
view, taken from a high point behind the town, and overlooking 
the lake. Mount Piiatus and the Rigi stand out in bold relief, 
while the snow-capped mountains in the distance mingle with the 
clouds. The day is a still one, the water of the lake is calm, and 
every object on the shore mirrored in its emerald depths. The 
foreground is enlivened with figures and animals, and the whole 
tone of the picture is cheerful. The companion-picture is taken 
from the Rocky Mountains, and the rugged scenery is dramatically 
treated. In the distance a gathering storm breaks the lights, and 
concentrates the effect upon a narrow strip of land that divides 
the lakes and continues up the mountain-side. The foreground is 
in shadow, and is composed of massive rocks, between which 
spring up tall firs and pines. There is an encampment of Indians 
on the margin of the lake, and the whole scene is a decidedly im- 
pressive one. In the first picture the highly-cultivated valleys of 
Europe are shown ; in the latter the unbroken, natural soil of Ame- 
rica. In the one are the houses and churches which mark the abode 
of civilisation ; in the other the wigwams of the savage. Both 
pictures are marked by careful attention to details. 



Mr. George Hetzel has also two fine companion-pieces, respec- 
tively male and female mallard ducks ; and a characteristic ' Study 
from Nature,' in a bit of woodland, which shows some faithful 
work. 

The only painting contributed on a Centennial subject is called 
' An Interesting Case.' It represents two gentlemen apparently 
admiring one of the Chinese pavilions on one side, while two very 
pretty young ladies are seemingly intent on the same laudable pur- 
pose at the opposite side. The roguish glances of the ladies and 
ill-concealed self-consciousness of the gentlemen suggest the fact, 
however, that the visitors are looking through instead of into the 
" interesting case." 

The figure-pictures form an usually unimportant portion of the 
display. Mr. G. C. Lambdin has a picture entitled ' Country Lov- 
ers,' which tells a ple.^sant story pleasantly ; and ' The Young Boat- 
builders,' an elaboration of sketches made at Squan, N. J., which is 
a good specimen of the _artist's style. Mr. Eakins has a capital 
little picture, ' The Chess-Players,' the admirable manipulation of 
which has but one fault— a tendency to blackness. Mr. Milne 
Ramsey, now in Paris, sends his first figure-drawing exhibited in 
this country. It is called ' The Morning Drop,' and represents a 
fat priest preparing himself for the duties of the day by drinking, 
and evidently enjoying, a glass of wine. The figure is made the 
central object of interest ; though, when one looks at details, the 
advantages of the " still-life " training of the artist are made ap- 
parent in the skill with which the furniture and other accessories 
are represented. The artist has been thoroughly successful in 
flesh -painting, and the face and hands of the priest are fine 
studies. 

It is impossible, in glancing over the collection, not to notice the 
predominance of the portraits. The two most notable are two 
full-lengths by Mr. Eakins — one of Archbishop Wood, and the 
other of Dr. D. G. Brinton. The last named is, in some important 
respects, the finest work that Mr. Eakins has yet executed. It is 
especially good in colour. The portrait of the archbishop is easy 
and natural in pose, and for the most part fine in colour, but it is 
not at all a satisfactory piece of flesh-painting. The only other 
full-length portrait is that of a lady in a black dress against a crim- 
son background, by Mr. Hamilton. This is a much cruder per- 
formance than the spirited and really excellent work entitled ' In a 
Studio,' which the same artist exhibited in a Chestnut Street store 
some time ago. The work is an ambitious one ; but the modelling 
of the face is not made out in a satisfactory manner, and the figure 
does not harmonise with the background ; in fact, the work has 
the appearance of being half finished. Mr. Charles'V. Brown, in 
addition to the portrait by him which attracted so much notice in 
the Centennial Exhibition, has a recently-completed portrait of a 
young lady. It is certainly one of the most attractive in the exhi- 
bition ; the pose is unconstrained, the shading finely adjusted, and 
the carefully-painted head is full of individuality and character. A 
portrait by Miss Sartain contains much excellent work ; and a large 
portrait of Professor Schussele, by his pupil. Miss MacDowell, 
gives evidence of marked talent and careful training. Other por- 
traits by Miss Drinker, Mr. Lambdin, Mr. Hewitt, and Mr. Welsh, 
are performances of considerable merit. 

D. C. M. 
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BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION.— The Spring Exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Art Association was opened in the Art-Buikling of 
the Society and adjoining gallery of the Academy of Music in that city 
on Monday evening, April 23rd. The collection was made up chiefly 
of paintings lent from private galleries and the studios of New York 
and Brooklyn artists. It comprised more than 500 paintings, and about 
fifty students' drawings, contributed by the pupils of the Brooklyn and 
Packer Institutes, and Adelphi Academy. Among the noteworthy 
works lent from private collections are the late M. Mar^chal's great 
pastel, entitled ' Columbus in Chains,' owned by Mr. John F. Henry ; 
' Moonrise on the Coast of France,' an impressive work by Mr. F. H. 
De Haas, from the gallery of Henry T. Cox ; ' Prayer in the Mosque,' a 



Cairene scene, by Frederick A. Bridgman, owned by Mr. Edwin Packard ; 
' Greenwich Point,' a large landscape-scene, by James Crawford Thom, 
and 'The Difficult Feat,' a stable-scene, with children at play, by Pilts, 
of Munich, from the collection of James M. Burt ; ' Twilight in Ver- 
mont,' an impressive landscape-scene of grand size, by the late John F. 
Kensett, and ' Moonrise on Lake Placid,' with deer, by James M. Hart, 
from the gallery of Judge C. L. Benedict ; ' Twilight on the Hudson,' 
very charming in sentiment, by S. R. Gifford, from the collection of 
William H. Husted ; ' The Favorite,' a study of an Oriental head by 
Portielje, lent by W. W. Kenyon ; ' The Red Apple,' an exquisite ideal- 
ised portrait of a child, by Jules Emile Saintin, from the collection of 
Bryan H. Smith ; study of a ' Fifth Avenue Interior,' of rare brilliancy, 



